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Apropos of our remarks in the August 
number, concerning the Philistines of ■ 
the Cooper Institute, and their bad 
management of the School of Design, 
we quote the following from a late 
number of the London Athenaeum. 

Art Education at Public Schools. — 
Rugbyans, and all who desire that 
drawing shall be taught upon a service- 
able system to a large number of boys, 
will be pleased with the appointment 
of Mr. J. L. Tupper, of the Royal Acad- 
emy, and late of Guy's Hospital, as 
Teacher of Drawing. It is of great im- 
portance' to have boys taught to draw 
so that they shall really understand 
what they are about, obtain what is 
quite as much an education for the eye 
as for the hand, and which, consequent- 
ly, does not depend for its value upon 
manual practice in after life. That 
vulgar notion, which regards drawing 
as an " accomplishment " available ODly 
for the production of showy sketches 
of the "Harding" school, and, at its 
utmost, content with copying these 
from lithographs or pictures, is rapidly 
exploding. Teaching implied by these 
results is delusive, valuable only to the 
so-called "drawing masters," whose 
livelihood depends on it. " Rustic Sub- 
jects," or " Julien's Heads," as the vari- 
ous styles of rubbish are called, are 
practically impositions; no one can 
really learn to draw from them, if by 
"drawing" is to be understood the 
power to judge of the forms, substance, 
and condition of objects. Drawing is 
no " accomplishment," but should be 
regarded as quite as worthy of study 
as a language. In some respects it is of 
greater value than any language; it 
educates the eye to perceive not only 
the mere aspect of Nature, bat her char- 
acteristics of the less obvious sort, and, 
above all, her beauty, so that, in fact, 
the draughtsman gets knowledge of a 



universal language. The educated eye 
never falls' out of practice, though the 
hand may do so ; hence the power is 
always available, insensibly to the 
owner, but constant, because it lies in 
the development of a sense and in men- 
tal discipline. What is styled "land- 
scape drawing," so much beloved by 
young ladies, is utter waste, and of less 
value than the study of " Berlin wool." 
We hope it will soon cease. 

Asr English suggestion this: we do 
not know how useful it might prove 
in practice. It strikes us rather pe- 
dantic, and we doubt if a really able 
sculptor would be much helped by it. 

" One of the lecturers at the Middle- 
sex Hospital, Dr. Woodham Webb, lately 
threw out a hint to sculptors which 
should be made public. Seeing how 
many impossible attitudes and limbs are 
every year produced in marble and 
stone, the doctor advises that sculptors 
should take as the framework for their 
life-size statues a real articulated skele- 
ton, and lay their clay flesh and muscle" 
on that, instead of on the wooden 
frames they now use. Straight bits of 
deal cannot be nailed or screwed into 
a proper framework for the human form 
divine ; tliey cannot be mpde to turn, 
as an articulated skeleton would, to re- 
present the varying positions, of a limb. 
The advantage of the proposed plan is 
obvious, and it would not be costly, as 
the same skeleton could be used over 
and over again when cleared from the 
clay of each successive model." 

In speaking, in a former number of 
the New Path, of the difficulty of cov- 
ering the walls of our rooms, we might 
have added that, if we were all artists, 
the difficulty would be very easily dis- 
posed of. Thus, Gerome, who has re- 
cently built himself a very elegant 
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house in Paris, employs a portion of his 
leisure in painting the walls in fresco. 
The studio, as a friend tells us, is nearly 
finished.; The ground of the wall is 
black, and on it are Japanese, Chinese, 
and Oairene figures, carefully and beau- 
tifully painted, their richly colored 
dresses making the walls look like- a 
garden of flowers. Gerome's studio is 
also a museum where he has arranged 
a choice collection of Eastern arms, 
dresses, and utensils, gathered in that 
visit to the East of which his latest pic- 
tures are the splendid record. 

But humbler hands than those of 
Gerome may do something to make 
home beautiful. We remember how, 
years ago, we saw a country house, one 
of the rooms of which a daughter of the 
family had covered with spirited copies 
from some of Flaxman's designs for 
Homer. Perhaps her models might 
have been chosen from a better artist, 
but, notwithstanding, no wall-paper 
could have made that room so interest- 
ing as it was made by this young girl's 
work. 

"We have little expectation, however, 
that any very valuable results will be 
attained in this matter of house-decora- 
tion, until we cease to depend on cabi- 
net-makers and upholsterers either for 
ideas or materials. A family of small 
means, with good taste and culture, can 
make a house interesting and beautiful 
with their own hands and with the ex- 
penditure of very little money. It is 
only necessary for them to throw ' fash- 
ion ' out of the window ; to consult 
comfort first, elegance next ; and to let 
the elegance be simple and natural. All 
the people who went to see Max and 
his wife, were sure, in the course of the 
evening, to express a sort of envious ad- 
miration of the elegance with which the 
parlor of these good people was fur- 
nished. The first impression was that 
of delightful coziness ; but, by degrees, 
the chairs and tables, the carpets and 
book-cases were found to have a charm 
beyond mere coziness. What was it ? 
Could such a result be bought ? What 
did this cost, and this ? But the cost 
finally appeared to be merely the money 
paid to the carpenter • for executing 
what Max had designed. It seemed 
that he never bought anything in the 
way of furniture in the shops. These 



candlesticks were of maple-wood, turned 
to a good pattern of his designing, and 
deoorated in tbis pretty fashion, with 
colors, by his own hands, of an eveniog, 
as he chatted with his wife and child. 
Meanwhile, she by his side painted this 
vase, made of yellowish clay at the pot- ' 
tery over the Iriver, with borders and 
figures made up.of flowers arid leaves 
they had gathered in their afternoon 
walk. It is done as simply and natur- 
ally, almost, as a bit of thirteenth-century 
work. Their book-case, too, how pretty ' 
it is I Marcotte made it, you think? 
Calder the carpenter made it, in his 
. shop in the village ; no more skill than , 
he is master of went to it. It is nothing, 
in fact, but a pile, of long, narrow boxes 
laid one on top of another, the whole 
standing on a low base, four or five 
inches highj to keep the lowest books 
from being touched by the foot. There 
is not a moulding or chamfer on the 
whole book-case. The end of each box 
is pierced with a crescent-shape trefoil, 
so that it can be lifted by two people 
and carried off, if necessary, and the 
whole outside is painted a dark, deep 
green, and the inside and edges a good 
vermilion. Plain as it is, it would have 
been pretty enough as it stands, for the 
books make it gay with their bright, 
cheerful, and varied bindings ; but Max 
was laid up for a week last winter, had 
a hurt foot, and, so, amused himself 
with painting in circles, one at each end 
of every box, the portraits of the half 
dozen great poets and great men he 
loves. Max is no painter, but he copied 
such portraits as he found suitable, and, 
though roughly done, they are a great 
addition. He and Laura shared the 
work ; for while he painted a head in 
the circle at one end, she painted a 
flower in the circle at the other. Thus, 
he worked away at Dan Chaucer on one 
side, and she painted in daisies and their 
leaves and buds at the other. She didn't 
copy English daisies out of a book, but 
went out and got American ones from 
the field. Then Dante's face was 
matched with lilies, and Keats' with 
roses, and so no wonder unfashionable 
people like the book-case. But, it is in 
this way that Max and his wife, with a 
little money, a good deal of taste, and a 
love of home, have made their home 
beautiful. 



